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ICHTHYOPHOBIA. 

By the term Ichthyophobia I mean, of course, fear of fish ; but 
I do not mean that proper fear, based upon actual knowledge, which 
the native diver of certain tropic seas feels, who will not venture 
into deep water lest he be torn to pieces by sharks, nor that equally 
rational fear that leads us to discard tainted fish, which so often 
proves poisonous as an article of food. I refer to the fear which 
results from superstition, and which prohibits all fish as an article 
of food ; in short, to the taboo of fish. 

The subject of Taboo may seem, to many of my hearers, one 
more properly belonging to the general science of ethnology than to 
folk-lore ; yet, when we consider that the existence of taboo is often 
explained by myth, we realize that taboo comes within our province. 
We cannot thoroughly study the myth without knowing something 
of the custom to which it pertains. Perhaps the reverse of this rule 
may also be true, even if in a less degree, and that we cannot per- 
fectly understand the custom without knowing its explanatory myth. 
To study myths and legends by themselves is not a useless labor ; 
but to study them in connection with the ethnology of the people 
among whom they originate increases their value tenfold. 

In the year 1866, after I had spent about twelve months on the 
Upper Missouri among some of the most primitive tribes then within 
our borders, I came on to Chicago, and there made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman who had recently returned from New Mexico, having 
spent a year or more among the Navaho Indians. Oddly enough 
the gentleman's name was Fish, although this fact, like the vernal 
blossoms, had nothing to do with the case, since the Indians did not 
fear him. In comparing notes of our experience among the Indians, 
he asked me, " Do the tribes of the Upper Missouri eat fish ? " " Of 
course they do," I said. " Is there any one in the world who will 
not eat a good fish if he can get it ? " " Yes," he replied ; " the 
Navahoes will not eat fish ; they will not even touch a fish, and I 
have known them to refuse candies that were shaped like fish." At 
the time, although I had every reason to believe that my friend was 
a truthful person, I was half inclined to believe that his was a " fish 
story " in more senses than one, or that he had made some error in 
observation. But that was in the days of my youthful ignorance. 
I knew not then the extent and nature of the customs of taboo. I 
did not realize that I was myself the victim of taboo practices just 
as unreasonable as that of the Navaho fish-haters. 

Fourteen years later I found myself a neighbor of these same 
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Navaho Indians, and one of the first subjects I proceeded to investi- 
gate was the fish taboo, of which I had learned years before. I found 
that my friend, Mr. Fish, had told me the truth, but had not ex- 
pressed his case as strongly as he might have done. I found that 
the Navahoes not only tabooed fish, but all things connected with 
the water, including aquatic birds. Speaking of the Navaho repug- 
nance to fish with the landlady of the Cornucopia Hotel (a slab 
shanty) at Fort Wingate, she related the following as a good joke on 
the Indian. She employed a young Navaho warrior to do chores 
around her kitchen. The Navaho warrior has no pride about the 
performance of menial labor. He will do almost anything at which 
he can earn money, and this one would do any work for her but clean 
fish. He would eat, too, almost anything in her kitchen except fish. 
Noticing his aversion to the finny tribe, she one day sportively 
emptied over his head a pan of water in which salt fish had been 
soaked. The Indian screamed in terror, and, running a short dis- 
tance, tore in haste every shred of clothing from his body and threw 
it all away. She learned that he afterwards bathed and " made a 
lot of medicine " to purify himself of the pollution. He never re- 
turned to work for her, so this little trick cost her a good servant. 

Our philanthropists wonder at the reluctance of Indians to send 
their children to a distance to school, and think it is but foolish 
stubbornness. They cannot realize that, in addition to many prac- 
tical and sentimental reasons, there are long-cherished religious 
scruples to be overcome, — reasons which are the most potent of 
all, — and, among these, not the least is that they know their chil- 
dren will be obliged to violate tribal taboos. The Navahoes have 
heard from returning pilgrims that the boy who goes to the Indian 
school in the East may be obliged to eat geese, ducks, and fish, or 
go hungry ; or that, if he eats not at first of these abominations, he 
may be ridiculed and chided till he changes his customs. 

" What foolish scruples ! " we say, and yet fail to realize that 
we all refuse certain edible and wholesome articles as food for no 
good reason that we can assign. What civilized father would send 
his child to a distant boarding-school where he might be obliged to 
eat stewed puppy ? Yet I have been informed by those who have 
tasted it that it is a very palatable dish. But we can find a better 
illustration of our case than this : There are many among the most 
cultured of our Christian communities who, for religious reasons, 
refrain on certain days and at certain seasons from articles of food 
which at other times are eaten. Such persons would not willingly 
send their children to places where they would be compelled to dis- 
regard these fasts. We may all understand and approve the senti- 
ments which actuate them ; yet we seem unable to extend an equal 
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consideration to savages who are, perhaps, actuated by equally 
worthy motives. Often among the Navahoes children returning 
from eastern schools fall into feeble health. Their illness is almost 
always attributed to the violation of taboo while they were away 
from home, and costly healing ceremonies are performed in order 
to remove the evil effects of the transgression. 

But these are not the principal lessons I desire to draw from the 
study of fish taboo. Ichthyophobia is not confined to the Navahoes ; 
they suffer from it in common with many other tribes. We will 
endeavor to inquire into the real causes which lead to this particular 
form of taboo. 

The Apaches of New Mexico and Arizona are a people cognate to 
the Navahoes, speaking a language almost the same, and having 
many customs in common. I have here an article written by a 
recent observer which I will read, with the omission of some parts 
which are not necessary to our present discussion. It is taken from 
the "Popular Science News" of October, 1897. 

WHY THE APACHE EATS NO FISH. 

BY P. C BICKNELL. 

During an exploration last summer on the headwaters of Salt River, which 
flows from the eastern to the western line of the Territory of Arizona, I was 
delighted to find that in both forks of the stream, and in the numerous 
tributaries of each, the fierce little mountain trout rose to my black and 
brown hackles with all the ardor of the dear old Salmo fontinalis of my 
boyhood days in New England. As the entire watershed of the river is 
inclosed within the boundaries of the San Carlos Indian Reservation, and 
comprises some four thousand square miles, on which about four thousand 
Apaches are domiciled, I was surprised to find the fishing so good ; and 
on mentioning the fact to an army officer at Fort Apache, he informed me 
that the Apache never eats fish ; though, whether from ancient tribal law 
or religious superstition, he confessed that he had never inquired. " Any- 
how," he said, " it was pretty lucky for the white man, as it left the fishing 
grounds intact." 

Here was a fact that piqued my curiosity. Why should the Apache, 
who, though comparatively unincumbered with religious convictions [?], is 
endowed with a chronic appetite, and who will make a gladsome feast off 
the carcass of a horse or cow that has been dead several days, — why should 
such a gourmand refuse a diet so wholesome and so easily obtained ? I 
resolved to solve the problem, if possible, and thereafter I put the question 
to every Apache I met while on the limits of the Reserve. 

Of course I met scores of them, but few could be induced to enter into 
conversation, even by proffers of tobacco ; for comparatively few of them 
can talk English, and they despise Spanish as they do Mexicans, though 
most of them understand the language thoroughly. 
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Many individuals to whom I put the question, " Do Apaches eat fish ? " 
would answer " No ! " with a shrug of disgust. When I asked them why, 
some merely said, "No good! " and one said, "All same water," — mean- 
ing, I suppose, that fish were as tasteless and useless for food as that liquid. 
They either could not or would not inform me why all of their race were 
fish-haters. But I finally found one who gave me some information, and he, 
as I afterwards learned, gave me the true reason, or at least the traditional 
one among his people. 

He was a handsome, gray-headed man, tall, stout, and well-knit. He 
informed me that he had served the government as scout for three years, 
and that he had a fourteen-year-old boy at the Indian school at San Carlos 
who was learning everything, " all same white man." He himself spoke 
English quite well. In answer to my question, he told me that, a long time 
before his "first grandfather" was born, there came five or six years when 
Apaches could not get enough to eat. Deer and antelope were very scarce, 
because there were too many to hunt them. The wise men said, " We must 
make a big war and kill many people, so that the other can live." But first 
came a big powwow. All the mountain Indians went on a visit to the river 
Indians and had a big talk. " Then they made a big swear." The moun- 
tain Indians agreed not to eat any fish, and the river Indians agreed not to 
eat deer. " So, after that, every one had enough." 

Now it is a fact that the Mohave and Yuma Indians who dwell on the 
Colorado River subsist entirely on fish and vegetables and kill no deer ; 
and on my return from Apache land, still pursuing the subject, I was told 
by a man who had lived several years among the Mohaves on the Colorado 
River Reservation, that the same story was current among the members of 
that tribe. He also stated that there were a number of Apaches living side 
by side with the Mohaves, and that the former could never be persuaded to 
taste fish, though the latter subsisted on a fish diet almost exclusively. 

While the Indians themselves accept the above explanation, to my mind 
it does not seem a plausible one. There must have been, in the distant 
and long-forgotten past of this tribe, some event or experience of a most 
startling character — something more impressive than a mere verbal agree- 
ment — to have stamped this custom so indelibly into their nature. And, 
since the Apache abides by no other agreements or promises, it is almost 
inconceivable that, merely on account of a promise made by his forefathers, 
he should continue to refrain from the favorite food of his neighbors. I 
venture to suggest that this is an ethnological fact that may lead to the dis- 
covery of the source whence this tribe, differing as it does from every other 
on the continent [?], derived their origin. 

This extract is instructive to the student of folk-lore in other 
ways besides in telling him of the existence of fish taboo among the 
Apaches : it gives us a good instance of how and why myths are 
created ; it serves to warn us against the too ready reception of tales 
told merely to placate our importunities ; and it demonstrates how 
easily, when we receive a true answer to our question from a savage, 
we may disregard or misinterpret it. 
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When I first obtained confirmation of the existence of this taboo 
in New Mexico, I asked for reasons, just as the author of the quoted 
article asked for them, not because I expected to get a true reason, 
but because I was anxious to get an insight into their modes of 
thought. Various trifling explanations were given and trifling tales 
were told, but the usual explanation was simply that fish made them 
sick; that they had heard of Navahoes who had eaten fish and 
become sick ; that the thought of eating fish disgusted them. Such 
remarks were, no doubt, true ; but while they accounted for the 
continuance of the taboo they did not account for its origin. There 
are few white men who would not be sickened if they unknowingly 
ate the flesh of a rat or a dog and were afterwards told what the food 
was, or if they ate it under constraint of hunger or from bravado. 
This is but natural ; yet who among us could explain to some inquir- 
ing Indian why the flesh of these animals disgusts us ? They are 
as healthy and as cleanly in their habits as the hog. 

If you importune an Indian for an explanation, for a cause, you are 
very likely to get one, particularly if he finds, as was the case with 
the Apache just quoted, that there is a prospect of getting a piece 
of tobacco for his pains. The story here related, which is wisely 
discredited by Mr. Bicknell, may have been coined for the occasion ; 
but it is more likely that it has been current for some time among the 
Indians. White men are not the only ones who are importunate to 
know the why and the wherefore. The inquisitive small boy whose 
business in life it is to ask questions exists among the savage as well 
as among the civilized; and there are boys of older growth who 
pester] their seniors for explanations. To satisfy the mind of the 
inquirer with something in accord with his mode of thought, with the 
grade of philosophy which he has reached, is the aim of the man, in 
all ages of the world, who would gain and retain a reputation for 
wisdom. Milton's Adam explains everything to Milton's Eve accord- 
ing to the philosophy of Milton's time. Modern science has its 
myth-makers, no less than the wild Apache. 

Mr. Bicknell considers the myth which he recounts of no value as 
an explanation. In this we agree with him, and regard the reasons 
which he offers in support of his opinion as cogent. But another 
reason which was given to him deserves more consideration. It is 
this: the fish is "all (the) same (as) water." This expression he 
supposes to mean, that the fish was to the Indian tasteless and use- 
less for food ; but a little reflection will, I think, show that this can- 
not be the meaning ; for, if the Apaches never eat fish and have not 
eaten it for generations, they can know nothing of the taste or 
nutritive qualities from either personal experience or tribal tradition. 
If they should ask any of their fish-eating neighbors how the stuff 
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tasted, they would get only favorable reports, or, if they should smell 
it broiling on their neighbors' fires, their noses would be regaled 
only by enticing odors. We may fairly say that Mr. Bicknell has 
not interpreted correctly the expression, " All same water." Let us 
see if it may have some other significance. 

I questioned my friend Mr. dishing, by letter, with regard to the 
existence of the fish taboo among the people of Zufii (neighbors of 
the Navahoes), and of other pueblos with which he might be ac- 
quainted, and received the following reply, under date of October 5, 
1897: — 

The Zufiis, like the Navahoes, will not, under any circumstances, eat fish 
or any other water animal. The reason is this : Abiding in a desert land, 
where water is scarce, they regard it as especially sacred ; hence all things 
really or apparently belonging to it, and in particular all creatures living 
in it, are sacred or deified. But, in the case of the fishes, they eat water, 
chew it, and are therefore, since they also breathe water and the currents 
or breaths of water, especially tabooed. The Zufii name for the Isletas is 
Kyas-i-ta(w)-kwe, Fish Cannibals, because they ate fish formerly. I under- 
stand that the Keres share the Tinneh and Zufii taboo, but do not know. 

Amongst the Zufiis, a primary mode of classifying animals, with refer- 
ence to their sacredness, is according to their relationship to water. Thus 
the animals of prey are, except in hunting and war, less sacred than game 
animals, and water animals are, in matters of peace, health, and life-making, 
the most sacred of all. Now these degrees of sacredness of the three classes 
of animals are strictly correlated to their observed ways of taking water. 
The animals of prey lap water ; the game animals suck or sip it ; the water 
animals gulp it ; while fish not only drink water, but, as their name implies, 
also breathe and even prepare and " eat " it, as we do sweet food. 

There is a further reason why, with the Zunis, fish are, in common with 
certain water snakes, sacred above all other creatures of the water : In 
that country fishes live only in living springs, or in rivers perennially fed 
by springs. It is this which distinguishes them from such rain-water gods 
as tadpoles and frogs, and it is this which causes the Zufiis to believe 
that the water of springs (the water of life par excellence) belongs to the 
fish ; they can pray it up from the depths of the underworld, as tadpoles and 
water-fowl can pray it down from the skies. 

Under these circumstances, the eating of fish seems to the Zufiis no less 
than cannibalism, and is followed by the direst consequences, chief among 
which is madness, — that kind of madness the first symptoms of which are 
incessant gasping and swallowing, — or the giddiness which comes from 
gazing down into swift-flowing waters, and is considered so fatal to reproduc- 
tion that pregnant women must be guarded from the sight of moving water, 
fish, and water-reptiles, no less than from fierce and fearful things. 

This opinion of Mr. Cushing's agrees with one I had already 
formed with regard to the Navahoes, after long study of the tradi- 
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tions and customs of this tribe. Living in a desert land where 
water is so scarce and so obviously important to life, they come in 
time to worship water, either in itself or through water-spirits and 
water-gods. Regarding the water as sacred, it is an easy step for 
them to regard as sacred everything that belongs to the water, — 
above all, fish, which cannot live away from the water. Hence it 
becomes a sacrilege to kill the fish or eat its flesh, and hence the 
significance of the Apache explanation of the taboo, — that fish is 
"all same water." 

But there are other interesting points connected with the study of 
this taboo among the Navahoes. From the evidence afforded by 
their physical appearance, tribal organization, traditions, and religious 
practices, we may confidently say that the Navahoes are a very mixed 
race. Their language is in the main of the Athapascan stock, and is 
related to tongues spoken in the far north, even within the Arctic 
circle ; but there is some admixture of the languages of the south, 
and we know that their blood, perhaps even more than their lan- 
guage, is derived from the old pueblo and cliff-dwelling tribes of the 
arid region. In reading about the Athapascan tribes of the north 
and of the Pacific coast, who dwell, be it remembered, in a land well 
watered, I never saw any mention of the fish taboo ; yet, to learn 
with greater certainty of its existence or absence among these tribes, 
I communicated on the subject with Dr. Franz Boas, who, more than 
any other scholar, has investigated the various Athapascan tribes. 
The doctor's reply, under date of October 7, is as follows : " The 
northern Athapascan tribes have no taboo against fish ; on the con- 
trary, they almost subsist on fish for a considerable part of the 
year." 

If the Navahoes and the Apaches, as we have reason to believe, 
derived their Athapascan blood from the tribes of the North and of 
the Pacific, and if their Athapascan ancestors entered, as we have 
also reason to believe, New Mexico and Arizona within a compara- 
tively recent period, — say within 500 years, — it may fairly be 
inferred that they adopted this taboo since their migration and from 
representatives of the sedentary tribes of this region, whom they met 
in friendly intercourse, or who became, in various ways, adopted into 
the Navaho nation. Of course, the desert environment would tend 
much to hasten or facilitate the adoption of the taboo if it were, as 
we suppose, the origin of it. 

The example, as instanced by Mr. Cushing, of the people of the 
pueblo of Isleta, on the Rio Grande, who were once fish-eaters, but 
are no longer such, illustrates the readiness with which, under a new 
example and environment, a people may adopt a new taboo, and 
encourages us to believe that similar causes may have operated to 
produce similar effects among the Navahoes. 
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Richard Andree, in his " Ethnographische Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche" (Stuggart, 1878), gives numerous instances of fish taboo 
in various parts of the world ; but he does not, in any case, advance a 
reason for its origin similar to that which is presented in this paper. 

Washington Matthews. 



